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«Opening Move * White Wind News 


Last issue's premiere of our new, expanded format met with White Wind, the game company run by 
widespread approval. Everyone seems to like the longer, more detailed Alan Moon, released Freight Train at Spiel 93 in 
- reviews and new feature articles. The reviews of games from Europe were _| Essen, Germany. Freight Train isthe 1993 release - 
particularly appreciated by many, since news of European games is hard to in White Wind's 1200 series, a group of numbered, 
come by on other continents. In light of this, The Game Report will continue | limited edition games with a print run of 1200 


to spotlight games from across the ocean. In this issue we review Banana copies each. 
Republic, a great new card game from Germany, and Airlines, a less recent In Freight Train, players manage a freight 
game from Alan Moon which Acquire fans will want to track down. yard and try to construct the longest freight trains 
Every year at this time, Games Magazine publishes their Games by pulling cards from a common pool. For 2-5 
100, a buyer's guide of what their editorial staff considers to be the best players, Freight Train has an average playing time 
games and puzzles on the market for that year. For the past three years, of 60-90 minutes and is priced at $39.00 plus 
Games has singled out one product as their Game of the Year. Their $6.00 UPS shipping direct from White Wind. 
previous honorees, Trumpet and Pipeline, have been reviewed in previous Copies of the 1992 releases in the 1200 
issues of The Game Report. This issue we examine Inklings, the 1993 award | series, Santa Fe (reviewed last issue) and 
winner, and come to our own conclusions about its merit as Game of the Elfenroads, are rapidly disappearing. There are 
Year. We also look at Crazy Talk, another game featured in this year's less than forty copies of Elfenroads left, and with 
Games 100. the publication of a reviéw in Games Magazine 


As reported last issue, Magic: The Gathering continues to fly off of | Santa Fe won't be far behind. Santa Fe and 
shelves. In this issue we look at Arabian Nights, the first expansion set for _ | Elfenroads cost $40 each plus $6 UPS shipping. 
Wizards of the Coast's fastest-growing brainchild. We also debut two new White Wind also offers a membership in 
columns this issue. Eulogy will feature looks at out-of-print games that thrift | their 1200 Club for $180. This gets you all five of 
store sifters and garage sale hoppers might want to keep an eye out for. For | the existing 1200 series games (all with the same 


its premiere, Eulogy remembers Eon Games-- the people who brought us number), first option at buying that numbered copy 
Cosmic Encounter. The other new feature is Book Report, in which we'll of each future 1200 series game, and assorted 
look at publications which are of interest to game enthusiasts. other benefits. 

Do you disagree with the reviews in this issue? Got a review you'd White Wind can be reached at 2 Milton 
like to see printed? Have some thoughts about games discussed here, or St., Beverly, MA 01915, (508) 927-1184. * 
other happenings in the game world? Your comments are always welcomed 
and encouraged, either at the address in the banner above or via Internet to vee 


peter @connected.com. 
Until next time, let the good dice roll. 


« Peter Sarrett, Editor # Inside This Issue 


Huw te SURABBLE ES” 
OF uw te SC HUVES 
If you went looking for the Internet Scrabble server mentioned 
in last issue you were probably disappointed by a friendly message 
informing you that it was temporarily offline while it looked for a new 
home. Early in January Scrabble came back, now named WisDOOM — 
and accessed by telnetting to next7.cas.muohio.edu 8888. You'll need 
to ask for a password, but it will be automatically emailed to you in 
short order and then you're in business. To avoid those pesky copyright 
lawyers, WisDOOM doesn't provide Scrabble layouts. Instead it lets 
you construct your own board, with user-defined tile values, tile 
distribution, and premium square placement. WisDOOM can thus be - 
used to play numerous variations on the Scrabble theme. Check it out-- 
and if you see me online (username "Zair"), join me in a game! * 
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The Game Report (TGR) is a roughly 
quarterly magazine/newstletter for board, 
party, card, dice and family game 
enthusiasts. 


Letters, articles, reviews, classified ads, 
rules variations and other submissions are 
welcomed via mail or (in plain ASCII format) 
via Internet email to peter@connected.com. 
TGR is intended to be a forum for game 
enthusiasts to exchange information with 
people who share their interests. Reader 
contributions are the lifeblood of the ‘zine. 
Please, don't be bashful-- drop us a line 
and let us know what you're thinking. 


The Game Report costs $2.00 per issue or 
$6.00 for four issues, which includes 
postage to anywhere in the United States. 
Foreign rates are $3.25 per issue or $10.00 
for four issues. Subscribers should send 
checks made out to Peter Sarrett (in U.S. 
currency) or cash (at your own risk, U.S. 
dollars only) to: 


Peter Sarrett 
6418 140th Ave. NE 
Redmond, WA 98052 USA 


All material in this issue is copyright 1994 
Peter Sarrett (all rights reserved) unless 
specified otherwise. Material written by 
others is copyright 1994 by the author, all 
rights reserved. 


All submissions for next issue must be 
received by April 15, 1994 


* Inklings 


Each December, Games Magazine publishes the Games 100-- a list 
of recommended games and puzzles available that year. For the past three 
years, they have also distinguished one game as Game of the Year-- not 
necessarily the best game released that year, but the one the magazine's staff 
most enjoyed and demanded to play most often. This year that award went 
to Inklings, Mattel Games’ follow up to 1992's commercially disappointing 
Scrutineyes. I greatly enjoyed the previous two Game of the Year honorees, 
Trumpet and Pipeline, so it was with eager anticipation that I cracked the 
shrinkwrap on Inklings. 

Opening the Inklings box reveals a bunch of pretty nifty-looking 
stuff. First, there are the six wipe-off answer boards plus a wipe-off score 
board. Each answer board has seven lines of spaces in which players will 
write clues. Next is a box of subject cards, each 
card with a category and seven subjects on each 
side. Mattel supplies half a dozen wipe-off 
markers to go with the answer boards, and of 
course the obligatory sand timer. But the 
spiffiest piece of equipment is the display board. 
As long and wide as the box itself, the blue 
plastic gizmo has a slot to accomodate one of 
the answer boards, and seven white doors which 
flip up to reveal each clue in turn. All in all, pretty cool-looking stuff. 

The basic idea of the game is a familiar one-- give clues and guess 
words, earning points for correct guesses. The twist here is that the shorter 
your clue, the more points it is worth if correctly guessed. Players divide 
into two teams, and everyone gets a subject card, answer board, and marker. 
Each card has a category (e.g. WEEKEND CHORES) and seven answers 
which fit that category (Mow Lawn, Wash Car, etc.). Now comes the tricky 
part-- writing clues. Answer boards have one line for each subject on the 
card. These lines are divided into spaces, and players are allowed to write 
one letter, number, or symbol per space. When everyone is finished, peers 
take turns presenting their clues. 

The cluegiver closes all the display doors and slides his answer 
board into the display (pictured below). A slot for the subject card is located 
on the back of the display, giving the cluegiver easy access to the subjects 
while his teammates view the clues-- a nice touch. When the timer is 
inverted, the cluegiver's team has forty-five seconds to guess as many of the 
subjects as possible. The cluegiver opens the first door, which flips up and 
"snaps" into an open position revealing the first clue. Teammates are free to 
call out answers until they hit the right one or pass. On a 
correct answer, the cluegiver closes that door and pulls out 
the red tab beside it to indicate a correct response. If 
passed, the clue's door remains open. In either case the 
next door is flipped open and the process continues. The 
team can guess at any visible clue at any time. 

When time expires the other team gets one-- and 
only one-- guess at each unanswered clue before scores are 
tallied. Each line on the answer boards is divided into 
spaces. The fewer spaces used in a clue, the greater its 
value (up to five points for a one- or two-letter clue). Each 
team adds to their score the value of the clues it correctly 
guessed, and the display passes to the next player. When 
all players have had a turn as cluegiver, the team with the 
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highest score is the winner. 

What I like about this game is that it encourages 
creativity. It's immensely satisfying to come up with a great 
one- or two-letter clue. Since you're allowed to use any symbol 
that appears on a standard keyboard, innovative use of 
typography can be particularly gratifiying. For example, for a 
card full of INVENTORS, I gave the two-letter clue ".-" for 
Samuel Morse (and my teammates guessed it quickly). On the 
other hand, being too clever can get you into trouble. It's not 
difficult to come up with a very short clue which seems great to 
you, but leaves your teammates baffled. Walking that line 
between cryptic and brilliant is what makes Inklings intriguing. 

Unfortunately, Inklings has more than its fair share of 
problems. First, there are only six answer boards. For a party 
game, this will frequently be inadequate. The markers aren't 
merely frustrating-- they stink. In my set, two out of six just 
wouldn't write on the answer boards, and one more would only 
do so on alternate Tuesdays if the planets were properly 
aligned. Frankly, this is inexcusable. A slightly higher grade of 
marker would have eliminated a major headache. Equipment 
should facilitate enjoyment, not interfere with it. 

Which brings me to the next problem with the game-- 
the display. The doors are poorly designed. When a door is 
fully open, it obscures the clue on the line above it. This gets to 
be a major pain when you're trying to go back and guess the 
clues you passed on earlier. To make matters even worse, if 
you try to close a door while the door below it is open, you'll 
discover that they interfere with each other. Managing the 
display's idiosyncracies is the last thing you should need to 
worry about while sand trickles through the timer. I don't know 
whether to attribute these problems to slipshod playtesting, 
manufacturing errors, or poor quality control. The display is 
operable, but using it is another obstacle to overcome on your 
way to enjoying the game. A real shame. 

Finally, one of Inklings' greatest flaws is the length of 
time required to come up with good clues. Inklings is clearly a 
party game. A good party game should be easily taught and 
quickly begun. It can take five minutes or longer for people to 
be done writing clues. You can't really start playing until 
everyone's done writing their clues, so some people will wind 
up sitting around waiting for others to finish. And if you're 
playing with more than six people, the people without answer 
boards will be completely idle during the whole process. To be 
fair, my family and friends didn't complain about this when we 
played Inklings at Thanksgiving. But your mileage may vary. 

I also have a minor quibble with the scoring system. 
Good one-letter clues are far rarer than two-letter ones, yet 
they're given equal value. Likewise for three- and four-letter 
clues. It might be better to award ten points for a one-letter 
clue and subtract a point for each additional letter up to six, and 
one point for every two additional letters thereafter. 

So. Is Inklings Game of the Year material? I don't 
think so. Any game suffering from so many problems does not 
deserve the highest honor Games Magazine can bestow. Still, 
it is fun, and we enjoyed playing it. As long as you don't mind 
dealing with its foibles, Inklings should be a pleaser. * 
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Me * AIRLINES 


If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, Sid 
Sackson should be flattered indeed. Airlines, Alan Moon's 
game of flight path building and airline control, was clearly 
inspired by Sackson's classic Acquire. Fortunately, it brings 
some new elements to the party, resulting in a fresh, lively 
variation that stands well on its own. 

The beautifully airbrushed game board depicts a 
network of flight routes connecting major cities throughout 
North America. The routes are divided into five different 
networks, distinguished by their line style (dotted, dashed, 
etc). Each route contains from one to three numbered 
circles along its length. The nine airlines expand from their 
different hub cities along these initially unowned routes, but 
each airline is restricted to the use of specific networks. 

Two decks of cards provide the main impetus for 
the game's progression. The first is a deck of eighty-four 
stock cards representing shares in the nine airlines. Each 
airline has from seven to thirteen shares of stock in the deck. 
The second deck contains forty-two flight cards. Each flight 
card has a value from one to fourteen and a frame, the line 
style of which indicates one of the five flight networks. At 
the start of the game, players are dealt five stock cards and 
three flight cards. Another five stock cards are turned face 
up on the table. 

On a player's turn, she may perform one of three 
actions: founding an airline, expanding an airline's flight 
network, or playing stock cards and optionally sabotaging 
competitors. If all nine airlines have not yet been 
established, she may found an airline. This is accomplished 
by laying face-up one or more shares of stock in the airline 
being founded, then beginning that airline's flight network 
along one of the routes radiating from that network's 
headquarters. If a player can't or chooses not to found an 
airline, she may choose to expand an existing airline's flight 
network. Beginning and expanding an airline's network is 
accomplished in the same way: by playing a flight card. The 
flight card played must have the same line style as the flight 
route being claimed, and must have a value at least as great 
as the lowest free numbered circle along that route. To 
claim the route, a marker of the expanding airline's color is 
placed on that numbered circle. Thus as airlines expand, it 
requires higher valued cards to gain the rights to a route 
already being used by another airline. And once all circles 
on a route are covered with markers, no more airlines can 
use that route. This can become very important in the later 
stages of the game. 

If a player neither founds nor expands an airline, he 
may instead play stock cards face-up. Any number of stock 
cards may be played, but they must all be of the same 
airline. Once stock is played, it remains face-up in front of 
that player for the remainder of the game. If a player lays 
down only one stock card, she may choose to engage in 
sabotage. Each marker has a white adhesive dot applied to 
one side (well, they don't at first-- you have to apply them 
yourself when you get the game). The saboteur places a 
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following turn? If you wait, you might miss your window of 
opportunity and get hosed when a scoring card turns up, leaving 
you as a minority shareholder in green. On the other hand, 
you'd prefer not to have to spend two turns playing green stock 
cards if you can avoid it, because you want to have a chance to 
expand its flight route before a rival airline cuts off its access 
paths. 


marker of the airline of his choice sticker-side up onto any free 
numbered circle with a value of at least 5. Why bother? At the 
very least, sabotage makes it harder for airlines to expand along 
the sabotaged route. When a numbered circle is covered, the 
next highest circle dictates the flight card value required to 
expand along that route. The higher the value, the harder it is 
to use the route. A sabotage marker uses a circle which would 
otherwise be available for an airline, reducing the number of 
airlines which can use that route. And you can choose any 
color marker to sabotage with. Since each airline has a finite 
number of markers, this reduces the potential size of a rival 
airline. Only one circle may be sabotaged on any given route, 
so you can't block off a path entirely through repeated sabotage. 
But judiciously timed, sabotage can be devastatingly effective 
in curtailing the growth of an airline in which an opponent has a 
major interest. 

So what's the goal in all this? Whoever has the most 
shares of each airline face-up is considered to be the majority 
shareholder of that airline. When it comes time to score points, 
the majority shareholder gets one point for each marker of that 
airline's color (not including markers used for sabotage) 
currently on the board. Whoever has the second-highest 
number of shares (the secondary shareholder) gets half that 
number of points. Nobody else scores. 

The trick in Airlines is that scoring occurs at three 
random intervals during the game. Three scoring cards are 
shuffled into the deck of stock cards. When one of them gets 
drawn, play pauses and points are tallied immediately. Points 
are scored a final time at the end of the game, when the deck of 
stock cards is exhausted. 

Players are entitled to draw a new stock card whenever 
they found or expand an airline. Players always have the choice 
of drawing one of the five stock cards lying face-up beside the 
deck, or drawing the top card from the stock deck instead. This 
is a nice touch, one also seen in Alan Moon's Elfenroads. It 
allows players to maintain some control over their portfolios, 
helping to eliminate some of the vagaries of chance. It can also 
lead to temporary alliances among players, as one promises not 
to use up the last circle along a key flight route if another agrees 
not to take the stock card 
the first player wants. 

The randomness 
of the scoring intervals 
injects a lot of excitement 
and trepidation into the 
game. Once all airlines are 
founded, playing stock 
cards consumes the 
entirety of a player's turn. 
Deciding when to play 
them is a factor crucial to 
success. Should you play 
the two green cards you 
have now, or wait another 
round and hope to be able 
to take the green card 
sitting face-up near the 
deck, playing all three the 


These trade-offs between cementing your grip on an 
airline and increasing an airline's size and worth are fun to play 
with. It's the classic gambler's problem of how long to push 
your luck before you cash in. Eventually, you'll decide to hold 
on one turn too long and be caught short when a scoring card 
turns up. Stock cards in your hand are absolutely worthless-- 
they must be played face-up to count. You can always play 
them later on, of course, but that's small consolation when the 
scoring card appears before you're 
ready. 

Aside from requiring you 
to apply over one hundred stickers 
when you unwrap the game, the 
quality of the Airlines package is 
top-notch. The full-size cards are 
sturdy, the colors chosen for the 
wooden markers are distinct and 
easy to tell apart (a frequent pitfall 
for many games), and the game board is much prettier than it 
needed to be. The scorepad is clearly laid out and has ample 
sheets. Two rule booklets are included, one in German and one 
in English. Thoughtfully supplied are a bunch of handy 
reference cards, showing which networks can be used by which 
airlines, the number of markers available to each airline, and 
total number of stock shares for each airline. My only 
complaint is that only one large ziploc is provided for all the 
markers-- you'll probably want to use a bunch of smaller ones to 
keep them separated by color. 

As with most European games, Airlines is fairly hard 
to come by in the States. Some U.S. retailers specialize in 
imported games, however, such as Games People Play in 
Cambridge, MA. Be prepared for sticker shock at such 
locations-- it does cost a 
bit to bring these babies 
overseas. It's well worth 
the trouble to get your 
hands on a copy, 
especially if you're an 
Acquire fan-- the 
similarities are 
unmistakable. Heck, in 
my book, any game with 
Alan Moon's name on it is 
worth picking up. Aside 
from being a nice guy, 
he's proven his ability to 
design a quality game that 
¢ holds your interest and 
keeps you coming back 


or more. * 
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‘CRAZY TALK 


Ever since the phenomenal success of Trivial Pursuit, 
game manufacturers have been recycling old Victorian parlour 
games. Using the now familiar paradigm of supplying words, 
pictures, or what have you on a series of individual cards, these 
games get repackaged and put on the shelves as the latest adult 
party craze. Without a doubt, one of the most popular parlour 
games to be run through this process is Charades. Pictionary, 
the most popular adult game since Trivial Pursuit, is often 
called "Charades.on paper." . With its.rules left untouched or 
jazzed up for the 90's, Charades remains rich fodder for an 
industry seemingly strapped for fresh ideas. The lastest game 
to dip into the Charades well is Crazy Talk. 

Visually, Crazy Talk was undeniably modeled after 
Pictionary. Their boxes are about the same size and shape. 
Their game boards, both trifold, feature a track of virtually 
identical configurations. They both have the 
ubiquitous box of multi-category cards. Even 
the playing pieces are the same: simple cubes 
of solid colors. Most people sitting down to 
play Crazy Talk will likely feel immediately 
familiar with the equipment, which was perhaps 
the very goal the designers had in mind. 

Crazy Talk describes itself as a game 
of verbal charades, the idea being to convey to 
your teammates a character and the situation 
that character is in. The cards in Crazy Talk come in two 
varieties: Characters and Situations. The Character cards have 
four categories on them: Fictitious Characters, Historical 
Figures, Real People (occupations), and Multiple Personalities 
(grab bag). Each space on the board corresponds to one of 
these categories. The Situation cards describe a situation in 
which a character finds himself. These situations range from 
the ordinary ("while riding on a Greyhound bus") to the unusual 
(“while having an erotic dream") to the absurd ("when a lima 
bean becomes lodged in your nose"). 

Players divide into as many as five teams, with at least 
two players each. On a team’s turn, one player from that team 
draws one of each type of card. Using the character from the 
category matching the space that team's marker is currently on, 
the player must now get her teammates to guess that character 
and the situation she is in. To accomplish this the player can 
talk, act, sing, hum, or do anything else at all-- but she can't use 
any of the words on the two cards. And, of course, it must be 
done before time expires. , 

For example, if you needed to convey that you are 
Tarzan while washing out his laundry, you could say, "Jane, 
swinging on these vines in the jungle all day made my loin cloth 
dirty. T'll have to run it through the rinse cycle." Or you could 
be more descriptive, saying, "Since I am the King of the Jungle 
it's rare that I need to put my clothes in this machine to clean 
them." Other clues might require more visual elements to help 
convey the message. 

If a team guesses both the character and the situation 
correctly, they get to roll the die, move their piece forward, and 
take another turn. If they fail, each other team gets to guess in 


turn. If one guesses correctly, they get to roll the die and the 
turn passes to them. When one team reaches the end of the 
board they must succeed at one final charade-- this time with all 
other teams guessing at the same time. When a team on this 
Finish space is the first to guess such a charade correctly on its 
turn, it wins the game. 

It's important to remember that you're supposed to be 
conveying a character in a situation-- not a character, then a 
situation. A number of players in our group found it hard to 
avoid dividing their performance into two parts, charading the 
character first and then charading the situation. In my opinion, 
this weakens the fun. The challenge is to-convey the situation 
and the character at the same time. It's easy to charade Sammy 
Davis Jr., and it's easy to charade having a baby. But it's more 
of a challenge-- and far more entertaining-- to do Sammy Davis 
Jr. having a baby. I suspect most players will have a similar 
difficulty, and the game really loses something when the 
characters and situations are acted out serially, rather than in 
parallel. But your mileage may vary. 

The instructions in Crazy Talk are 
written in a chatty, breezy style, which would 
be fine if they did their job. Unfortunately, 
they don't. The rules talk about moving 
backward by the number rolled if a team fails 
to guess correctly, but it never mentions when 
that die should be rolled and when the team 
moves forward. Before the charade, or after? 
The description given earlier in this review 
reflects our approach, which was to ignore their movement 
rules and use the Pictionary method instead. This worked fine 
for us. 

Another minor quibble is that the two types of cards 
come in the same box, each type on one end of the box facing 
inwards. It's easy to take cards out-- just grab one card from 
each end of the box-- but putting them back in after they're used 
is a pain. A sturdy divider in the box would make this much 
easier. Again, this is a very minor problem. 

Since it would be trivial to play this game without any 
special equipment, what you're really paying for are the 
characters and situations the boxed game provides. The 
characters in Crazy Talk are generally well-chosen, easily- 
recognized names. The Real People category is the least 
interesting, consisting entirely of occupations which are often 
very simple to guess. The situations are a mixed bag. Some 
are brilliant and delightful, some are absurdly simple and some 
are way, way out there. The result is a good mix that provides a 
healthy launch pad for an entertaining evening. As in regular 
Charades, the fun of the game comes in seeing the clever ways 
people come up with for conveying their identities and 
situations. The often bizarre pairings in Crazy Talk amplify the 
amusement. 

Because Crazy Talk allows speech, it's a fairly easy 
game to play. In fact, in one game one team practically won the 
game on its first turn. Simple modifications to the rules, such 
as putting a cap on the number of times a team can charade 
each turn, are easy fixes. Still Crazy Talk is not recommended 
for the competetively-minded. As a party entertainment, 
however, Crazy Talk is a blast. * 
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*Qnce Gpon A Time 


reviewed by Steffan O'Sullivan 


Once Upon a Time (OUaT) is a storytelling card game 
for all ages. The game components consist of a four-page rule 
booklet, which is roughly 50% examples, and two decks of 
cards. One deck of cards is called the “Happy Ever After" deck 
(36 cards), and the larger deck is the "Once Upon a Time" deck 
(108 cards). The card artwork, while not spectacular, is 
pleasant and always clear as to what is being represented. The 
cards are mono-color on white, which is fine, and are already 
separated with clean edges - no need to tear along perforations. 
The card stock is not quite as sturdy as playing card quality, but 
better than many cards found in board games. 
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as it had appeared." I was going to have a 
magical something-or-other appear regardless 
of whether the riddle was solved or not, but the other players 
kept trying to keep the riddle unsolved so I wouldn't win, 
wasting all their energy! 
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chance. So if you have the character card "Knight", you might 
lay it down and say, "Once upon a time, there was a knight, 
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There are plenty of opportunities for others to interrupt 
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mentioned the words “sleeping”, "princess", 
"enchantment", "brave" - if you had a card with 
one of those words on it, sap could Anterrupt. 
And so on, until petyeanc.map 
last card and brig if Raine fQu 
secret objective.*¢ou can also pass ' uy 
which allows yofi‘to discard a card, if y¢ 
you just can't wogk a Blacksmith,into th 
forexample. tae 


story, 
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rather lengthy description states an ay git 6 


world of fairy tales, you can always introduce a we att to 
resurrect someone... It's also one of the few games that works 
well with three players: it's not really possible for two players to 
gang up on the third, the bane of most three-player games. 

There is a rule about Silliness in the story that is 
essential: if someone takes the story line and turns it into 
something absurd, the other players can veto this, and force him 
to lose his turn. However, challenging someone about silliness 
and not being supported by the group means you have to draw 
another OUaT card yourself - don't do it lightly. Of course, if 
everyone wants absurd stories, there is no need to evoke this 
rule! Likewise, if all players are hard-bitten garbage-minded 
cynics, the story can be pretty gruesome and even disgusting - 
but some folk consider that fun! 

With children, this game is much less competitive. It 
can be a good tool to awaken creativity and even foster 
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cooperation if done right. The adult in the game (parent or 
teacher or babysitter) can set the tone by only playing one or 
two cards then asking who else can continue the story, and 
making sure everyone contributes. Rules can be basically 
ignored in such a game, as the goal is different than it is with 
all adult players. 

All in all, I'll give this an "A" rating, recommended for 
any but the least imaginative gamer, parent, teacher, etc. 

Disclaimer: I have no connection with Atlas Games, 
though I met John Nephew at GenCon and thought he was a 
very nice guy even if he is only half my age and president of his 
own company already. 


eo 


Once Upon a Time really is great fun. It's simple to 
learn and can be played competitively or casually. The 
interrupt system keeps the game and story going without being 
intrusive. Perhaps that's Once Upon a Time's most impressive 
accomplishment-- the mechanics of the game are transparent 
enough that they don't derail the storytelling process (which, 
after all, is where the fun is). 

There is, however, one flaw in the system. And it's 
kind of a biggie. Suppose you've just used your last Once 
Upon a Time card. Now all you have to do is wrap up the story 
in a way that allows you to play your Happily Ever After card. 
Piece of cake, right? Sure, unless you happen to mention, say, 
a book and someone has a Book card, or you mention a castle 
and someone has the Castle card-- in which case they can 
interrupt you. At that point, you must draw another Once 
Upon a Time card. If it's not an Interrupt, your chances of 
getting to add another word to the story are pretty much 
nonexistant. This has happened to me more than once, and it's 
really frustrating. 

This problem aside, Once Upon a Time is a dandy 
little game. It's great as a filler between other games, or you 
could just as easily build an entire evening around it. When we 
played it a few times in a row, the stories gradually got sillier 
and sillier until we could hardly continue through our laughter. 
Of the two storytelling games reviewed here, Once Upon a 
Time is the better designed and more entertaining. - ed. * 


*Dark Cults 


A decade before Once Upon a Time appeared, Dark 
House published a storytelling card game of its own. But where 
Once Upon a Time is a frolicking romp through fantasyland, 
Dark Cults is a journey down the spine-chilling corridors of 
Lovecraftian horror. And a significantly more complicated 
journey at that. 

Dark Cults consists of a deck of 108 sturdy playing 
cards, a rule pamphlet, and an expansion booklet packaged very 
simply in a ziploc bag. The cards come in many different types, 
but can be grouped into three categories: cards which begin and 
end the story (start, end, escape, save), cards which introduce 
elements for players to weave into the story (character, danger, 
location, threat, atmosphere), and cards which are meant to 
keep the pace of the story moving (pace). 

Each card except for the Pace cards has four elements. 


A letter in the upper-left corner identifies the card’s type. A 
black-and-white illustration depicts a story element, with a text 
description beneath it. Finally, the ‘eee Sia cic 
upper-left corner contains a list of Pk 
letters indicating which card types may 
legally be played after that card. 

Players divide into two teams: 
Life tries to keep the main character 
safe, and Death tries to steer the story's 
protagonist toward an untimely end. To | 
begin the game, the Pace cards are 
separated and shuffled together to form 
a separate deck, while the remainder of 
the cards form the Story deck. Players 
start with one card each from the Story 
deck, a Start card is laid face-up on the 
table, and the story begins. 

A player on the Life team opens the story by 
introducing the protagonist. The player may include as much or 
as little detail as he wants, although more detail makes for a more 
interesting story. All Start cards 
feature a simple drawing of a 
building with a caption reading, 
"This night, upon leaving the old 
and rumor-ridden brick apartment 
house," and eventually, the 
opening player must have the 
protagonist leave his home. Then : 
it's Death's turn. A player on that Type: Card Time: 30 min. 
team must now play one of the Skill: 5 Complexity: ‘3 
cards which can legally follow a 


Start card. Whatever is featured on the new card must be woven 
into the story, but the player using the card can take as long as he 
wishes to do so-- there's no limit on how many words or 
sentences you can add to the story. 

Play continues in this manner, with the two teams 
alternating, until the story segment comes to an end in one of 
three ways: the protagonist escapes that night's peril (with the 
play of an Escape card), dies (End card) or is saved (a different 
End card). Then a new Start card is played and a new evening-- 
and story segment-- begins. Each card has a point value awarded 
to the team playing the card. Some cards (like Escape) are more 
valuable to the Life team, while others 
are worth more to Death. The game 
ends when the deck is exhausted, and 
the team with the highest total wins. 

Other rules govern what 
occurs when a player has no legal cards _ 
to play, when to draw cards, when Pace 
cards get played, etc. They're not 
complicated, but they're a little hard to 
keep track of. 

The cards themselves are 
excellent card stock, and feature 
beautiful black and white images which 
set the ominous tone well. They're a 
pleasure to look at-- a perfect 
accompaniment to a game of horror. The descriptions are also 
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well-chosen, providing fertile ground for imaginations to craft 
into frightful tales. But although the cards deserve praise, the 
game itself does not. 

Dark Cults is fun to look at but frankly, the rules don't 
make for a very interesting game. The scoring system is absurd. 
You earn points for the cards you play, but those cards are 
dictated by what you draw and what was last played. The 
winner is determined almost entirely by the luck of the draw, 
not by storytelling or game-playing skill. 

Ok, so the scoring system doesn't work. How about 
the storytelling mechanism? Well... admittedly, restricting 
which cards can be played to certain groups does ensure a 
certain degree of logic to the story. But the cost is to bring the 
mechanism into the spotlight instead of leaving it in the 
background where it belongs. When playing a game like this 
you want to be immersed in the tale. You want the atmosphere 
of horror to envelope you as much as possible. The game 
should facilitate that. Dark Cults does not. Close scrutiny of 
cards is required to see whether or not you can play something. 
If you can't, you may be in for a few rounds of drawing cards 
from the deck until someone draws something playable. The 
mechanics of the game intrude over the storytelling. 

Fortunately, thanks to Once Upon a Time, there's a 
simple solution. The rules for Atlas Games' fantasy storytelling 
game can easily be used instead of the Dark Cults rules. Just 
mark some cards with a highlighter or adhesive dots and play 
them as interrupts, able to interrupt any card of the same type. 
You don't need to use Happily Ever After cards, but it would be 
easy to create some using index cards or slips of paper. And, 
given the genre, they needn't all be Happily Ever After. Played 
this way, Dark Cults becomes a much smoother experience. 

You'll probably have a hard time finding Dark Cults on 
your local store's shelves, but most stores should have no 

. trouble ordering it from a major distributor. The illustrations 
alone are worth the mere $7.00 price tag, and if you spend the 
time to make the alterations suggested above, you'll end up 
an excellent, inexpensive storytelling game. 


* NAMEBURST 


If you wait around long enough, just about everything 
goes on sale. Nameburst was one of the highly-touted games of 
last season. I initially passed it up because of its similarity to a 
party game I enjoy called Celebrities requiring no special 
equipment, and I saw no reason to shell out cash for a 
prefabricated variation. Recently, however, Nameburst turned 
up on the discount shelf so I dropped a sawbuck on it and took 
ithome. And, although I still prefer Celebrities, Nameburst 
does offer a quick, convenient alternative in a nice package. 

So what do you get for your money? You get 200 
cards with ten celebrity names on each side, a mechanical card 
viewer, a score pad and score pad holder, a minute timer, and a 
pair of assignment cards. The name cards and holder use a 
system that harkens back to games of the sixties and seventies: 
red cellophane. The names on the cards are printed in blue ink, 
while a red pattern is printed on top of them so that the names 
can't be read by the unaided eye without concentration. When 


inserted into the holder, only one name is visible through the 
red cellophane window. This may cause some diffculties with 
older players like my grandparents, who found it very difficult 
to read the names without bright, direct lighting. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about Nameburst is 
that, counter to the recent trend of team-based party games, 
players in Nameburst compete as individuals. Players get a 
chance to partner with every other player at least once each 
game. This is deftly handled via the provided assignment 
cards, which list the pairings according to the number of 
players in the game. The scorepad holder includes a slot for 
the appropriate list and a sliding marker to keep track of which 
pairings have been completed. When the marker reaches the 
end of the list, the game is over. 

The idea of the game, of course, it to guess as many 
names as possible before time expires. The assignment card 
always specifies which player gives the clues and which player 
guesses. The clue-giver can use any form of verbal or physical 
clue he wishes, subject to the usual restrictions: nothing relating 
to letters ("The last name starts with B", “The last name has six 
letters"), no part of the name may be used in the clue, and no 
direct rhyming clues (ie, "His name rhymes with ‘hall'.” is 
illegal, but "His name rhymes with another word for 'corridor'." 
is perfectly fine). The guesser must say the full name as it is 
presented on the card in order to get credit. If players get 
stuck, they may pass once for free; future passes on the same 
card cost one point each. To move 
on to the next name, you simply 
press and release the lever on the 
side of the card holder. This 
ratchets the holder up a space, 
bringing the next name into view. 

When time expires both 
players earn one point for each name 
correctly guessed, up to a maximum 
of ten per turn (if all ten names on 
the card are guessed within the time limit, you can't continue to 
anew card). Whomever has the most points at the end of the 
game is the winner. 

Pretty straightforward. The game's simplicity is a 
great deal of its charm, making it easy to teach and dive right 
into. Nameburst requires no special skills to play-- you don't 
even need to recognize the names on the cards. Friends took 
Nameburst home for Christmas to a family woefully deficient 
in name awareness. That family had a blast with the game, 
frequently piecing together the names from their component 
parts rather than identifying them from facts related to the 
people themselves. 

The only problem I found with Nameburst was that 
some names appear on more than one card. In one session, 
Fatty Arbuckle came up no less than three separate times. 
That's absurd. There are far too many famous names out there 
to justify repeating any. When they come up in the same 
session, it's both disappointing and unfair. 

Otherwise, Nameburst is a simple, fun game anyone 
can enjoy. It comes in a slick package letting you play with no 
fuss or muss. If you find it on the discount rack, picking it up 
should be a no-brainer. * 
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The people in Banania, although tolerant of 
corruption, are patriotic and get angry at foreign intervention. 
Voters will try to hide their involvement with foreign agents if 
it's about to become public. If one or more journalists turn up 
in a column, all dollar checks there become worthless. Of 
course, this is only discovered when all columns are flipped 
over at the end of the game, or if you happen to peek at that 
column after the journalist is played. 

Sometimes it's necessary to resort to violence, which is 
where killers and bodyguards come into play. If a single killer 
sneaks into a column, he knifes the Voter before he can cast his 
votes. at the end of the game. But.if more than one killer stalks 
the same Voter, they get in the way and kill each other instead. 
A bodyguard in a Voter's column will prevent one-- and only 
one-- killer from reaching his target. In a pile with two killers, 
this leaves one killer free to stab the Voter. As an added bonus, 
Bodyguards also contribute 1,000 bananas to their boss’ bribe. 

The game ends when everyone has exactly one card 
left in their hand. All columns are turned over, killed Voters 
are removed and the surviving Voters give their votes to the 
player paying them the biggest bribe. The 
player with the most votes wins. Games 
don't take long to 
play, so you may opt 
for a series of games 
with the winner being 
the first to gather a 
certain vote total. 


Me Banana Repusiic 


When I hear the phrase, “Banana Republic," I 
immediately think of West End Games' classic Junta. For my 
money, Junta is the definitive game about military regimes in 
small, tropical countries. But Junta takes quite a while to play. 
New from Germany is Banana Republic, a much faster but no 

“, less interesting foray into the political 
. intrigues of its namesake nations. 

Banana Republic comes in a tiny 
"little box even smaller than Hexagames 
like Musketiere. Inside are 62 cards, 55 
small wooden cubes in five colors, and a 
rule booklet. Seven of the cards are 
Voters. Three Voters have 24 votes each, 
two have eighteen votes, and two have 
~ | twelve. The rest of the cards come in five 
colored sets of eleven cards each, one set 
per player. Each set includes one 
| Journalist, one Killer, 

~ one Bodyguard, and 
eight checks of differing values (1,000 to 
10,000) and currencies, and the backs of each 
set show the color of the player to whom the 
set belongs. The object of the game is to use 
your cards to influence the Voters and earn a 
majority of votes at the game's end. 


To begin the game, all Voter cards Banana 
are shuffled and laid in a row face down. To Republic sounded - 
get everyone in the proper frame of mind, now like it would be fun to | 


players rob each other. Each player takes two play, and we weren't 
cards at random from the player to her left (or only one card in a | disappointed. We were surprised by the 
two or three player game). The thief may look at them, but may | amount of strategy involved. The game 
not keep them-- they are instead set aside, out of the game. mechanics are simple to learn, butthe 
One at a time, each player may peek at one of the Voter cards. | nuances in play are varied and deep. We © 
To help everyone remember who has looked at which cards, frequently found ourselves pausing for serious thought about 
after a player views a card she places a wooden cube of her which card to play and where to play it, or which cards to view. 
color on the table above it. After all players have looked at a Choices which appear simple turn out to be complex. 
card they do it again, viewing and marking another card. In the early stages of the game, players typically spend 
On the third round the game introduces a their time hunting down the three big-ticket Voters. 
new variable: the players’ cards. On his turn, a Often their locations can be deduced from where 
player must play a card face down in a column | other players place their initial cards, although this 
beneath one of the Voters, slightly overlapping any | can be intentionally misleading. Once the values of 
| 


other cards already there so that the colored backs the Voters have been detemined, deciding which 

of all cards can be seen. Then the player may look column to view on your turn is crucial. And 

at any one Voter or any column of cards beneatha | frustrating, since you can only look after you place 

Voter. A marker is placed above the Voter or card ; acard. Which means you often react to other 

column viewed. Players may choose to look at a . | players without knowing exactly what you're 

Voter or column they already viewed earlier in the © | reacting to. It's important to remember that one 

game, but this counts as their peek for that turn. i card in your hand won't get played-- too often we 
The cards have varying effects on the get down to two or three cards and someone grunts 

Voters. Checks are bribes. A player's bribe fora | a Homer Simpson "Doh!," suddenly realizing that 

Voter is the sum of all of his checks in that Voter's 

column. Whoever pays the most gets the Voter's votes at the play one of those cards. 

end of the game. Checks come in two currencies (local bananas Banana Republic earned high marks in our group, 

and foreign dollars) which have equal value... unless a journalist | catching on instantly. Quick, easily taught and reasonably 

discovers the bribe. priced, Banana Republic would be a coup for your collection. * 


his plans are screwed because he forgot that he can't 
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* Arabian Nights 


None of the creatures in Arabian Nights are basic-- 
they all have some sort of special ability. Many are of the “tap 
to do something nifty" variety, such as the aforementioned 


An expansion set for Magic: The Gathering Wyluli Wolves. These green 1/1 critters cost a paltry one green 


Last month I reported on and reviewed Wizard of the 
Coast's phenomenally successful Magic: The Gathering (MtG) 
card game. The game is unique in its design and packaging, 
being essentially a set of trading cards which can be used to 
play a game. Or, if you prefer, the other way around. Sold in 
sixty card Starter Decks and fifteen card foil-wrapped Booster 
Packs, each player uses his own deck built from cards acquired 
through purchase, trade, and conquest. The limited edition of 
Magic has long since sold out, but you should be able to find 
the unlimited edition (distinguished by the white border around 
the cards instead of the limited edition's black border) at better 
game stores near you. Wizards of the Coast has now released 
Arabian Nights, the first expansion set for Magic. 

Arabian Nights cannot be played on its own-- you must 
own a playable deck of Magic cards in order to use Arabian 
Nights. This limited edition set consists of 78 different cards. 
Where MtG cards came in three degrees of rarity, Arabian 
Nights only has two. Each of the five colors has eleven new 
cards, five common and six uncommon. Fourteen new artifacts 
and nine lands fill out the set. 

Physically, the Arabian Nights cards 
are identical to their MtG brethren. Most 
importantly, the backs of the cards from the tw 
groups are indistinguishable. Many games, 
including Talisman and Cosmic Encounter, 
produced expansion sets with small but 
noticeable color variations in the later cards Cost: $150 
of the deck came from. Thankfully, Arabian | Skill 5 
Nights doesn't suffer from this problem. The 
fronts of the cards feature the same design as in MtG, making 
them integrate very well into the original game. The only 
difference is the addition of a scimitar symbol on the right side 
of the card, above the text description. This makes it easy to 
isolate Arabian Nights cards should you decide you want to 
play a game without them. Wizards of the Coast plans to use a 
similar distinguishing symbol for every future expansion set. 
The art on the new cards is every bit as good as their 
predecessors. 

As you'd suspect from the title, the cards in this 
expansion have an Arabian flavor to them. The consistancy is 
admirable, but sometimes frustrating. Names like El-Hajjaj, 
Gazban Ogre, and Wyluli Wolf take a while to sink in and roll 
off my Western tongue. The cards include a nice mix of 
creatures and other spells. Some players have commented that 
some Arabian Nights creatures render other MtG creatures 
obsolete. For example, the red Kird Ape, a 1/1 creature that 
costs one red mana to cast, gains +1/+2 if its owner also has 
forests in play. If you're playing a red/green deck, this makes 
all normal 1/1 and 2/2 red creatures obsolete-- the Kird Ape is 
stronger and cheaper to cast. The blue 1/1 Flying Men, costing 
one blue mana to cast, make Merfolk of the Pearl Trident 
obsolete for any decks without a Lord of Atlantis. Why play a 
regular 1/1 creature when you can play a 1/1 flier? 


Players: 2+ 
which made it easy to tell what set the top card Type: Card Time. variable 


Complexity: 8 


mana to cast, but carry the extra ability of being tapped to 
provide an additional +1/+1 to any creature until the end of the 
turn. These babies have me itching to put together a green deck 
so I can turn them loose. 

Players familiar with MtG probably raised an eyebrow 
earlier when I mentioned that Arabian Nights includes nine 
different lands. One of them is a Mountain accidentally 
included in the Arabian Nigts press run. The others are all new, 
and all but one are uncommon. The common land is the Desert, 
which provides a colorless mana or inflicts a point of damage 
on any attacking creature after that creature deals its damage. 
These Deserts have a profound-- and in my opinion, negative-- 
impact on the game. If I have an untapped Desert on my side, 
would you send your 1/1 Scryb Sprites over to attack? If you 
do, and you don't have anything tricky up your sleeve, the 
Sprites will die. If I get a bunch of Deserts out, you'll think 
twice about sending anything to attack with a toughness less 
than the number of Deserts I have. And in a multiplayer game 
things get really tough; Deserts can affect any attacking 
creature, even if that creature is attacking a 
different player. The net effect is a standoff, 
with players refusing to attack unless they can 
nullify the effect of the Deserts. The Deserts 
are a nice idea, but making them such a 
common card was not. As an uncommon 
card, they would show up infrequently 
enough to mitigate their effect. Currently, I 
feel they detract more from the game than 
they add. 

The remaining new lands are 
uncommon and pretty nifty. Essentially, they're spells with a 
zero casting cost-- but remember, you can only put out one land 
per turn. A number of them allow you to draw cards from your 
deck. The Oasis is a nice counterpart to the Desert, preventing 
a point of damage to any creature. One new land can be used to 
reduce a flying creature's power to zero for the remainder of the 
turn-- handy to have when your opponent's Lord of the Pit 
comes along. ; 

A couple of new artifacts are particularly cool. 
Aladdin's Lamp costs a whopping ten mana to play. Once it's 
out, you can pay X mana to draw X cards from your Library 
instead of drawing just one, choosing one to keep and shuffling 
the rest back into your Library. Very, very nice. Aladdin's 
Ring, weighing in at a hefty eight mana casting cost, lets you 
pay eight mana to inflict four points of damage on any target! 

By the time this reaches you, Arabian Nights may very 
well be sold out. It is a limited edition, and there are no plans 
to reprint it. Collectors will want to buy a case of Boosters (60 
packs to the case, 8 cards per pack), virtually guaranteeing the 
acquisition of a full set. If you can't find a full case, grab as 
many packs as you can. These cards are fine additions to your 
Magic deck and once they're gone... they're gone. And if you've 
missed out on Arabian Nights, don't despair-- the next 
expansion set, Antiquities, is right around the corner. * 
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* EULOGY: EON GAMES 


Games don't just magically appear on store shelves. 
Before arriving in its shrinkwrapped package, each game must 
undertake an arduous journey. The first step is the mystical 
moment of "Eureka!" when a designer conceives of the game's 
idea. This germ of a concept must then be fleshed out, 
developed, and given room to grow. Components get designed, 
rules are playtested, elements come and go until, at last, the 
game is ready to go to market. Sometimes, despite all the effort 
that went into its creation, a superlative game fails to catch on. 
All too soon it disappears from the market, its space happily 
filled by the next hopeful contender for your dollars. 

In this column, we'll take a look at the best of these 
lost treasures. Out of print and usually unavailable at retail 
outlets, these games are nevertheless worth hunting down at 
thrift shops, garage sales, and convention auctions. You've 
probably already let some great games slip through your fingers 
just because you didn't know how good they were. Here, we'll 
rhapsodize about games no longer in print but with special 
places in our hearts. 

Even sadder than the disappearance of a favorite game 
is the demise of a superlative game company. This issue, we'll 
take a look at one of the brightest stars of the late 1970s, a star 
which flared and burned up far too soon. I'm talking about Eon 
Games. Eon's games were a diverse lot ranging from a word 
game (Runes) to adaptations of popular genre novels like 
Darkover. Their games were offbeat, distinctive, and a hell of a 
lot of fun to play. 

The game that started it all, and the one for which they 
are best remembered, was Cosmic Encounter. When asked to 
describe Cosmic Encounter, I usually say that it's a game with a 
couple dozen rules and a few hundred different ways to break 
them. In Cosmic Encounter, up to four players vied for control 
of the galaxy. Each player received his own planetary hex with 
five planets, on which he distributed his twenty tokens. The 
object of the game was to establish bases (ie, land your tokens) 
on five planets other than those in your own hex. To aid in this 
quest, each player was given a unique Alien Power-- his own 
way to break the rules. Since a different combination of powers 
would be in play each game, each game unfolded in a 
dramatically different way. These Alien Powers were the heart 
of the game, and sixteen of them were included in the basic 
game. 

Eon quickly realized they had a hot item on their 
hands, and so they started to release expansion sets. The first 
two expansions added a fifth and six player to the game, as well 
as a bunch of new Alien Powers. Later expansions added still 
more Powers (ultimately there were 75 in all), special planetary 
hexes, Moons (producing strange effects when landed on), 
Lucre (money), and a lot of new cards to add to the game's 
deck. Easily the most popular expansions were numbers four 
and eight, which added Flares to the game. These special cards 
bore the same names as the Alien Powers, and produced 
unusual effects when played. Moreover, a Flare yielded an 
entirely different effect when used by a player with the 
matching Alien Power. And unlike all other cards, Flares 


weren't discarded when played-- you could keep reusing them. 
The expansion sets added so much material to the game that 
Eon sold players a new, larger box to keep it in! 

Cosmic Encounter was so popular among gamers that 
it has been republished twice since Eon's demise. West End 
Games reissued only the basic set, a decision which ultimately 
doomed it to failure. Mayfair Games recently released two 
packages-- Cosmic Encounter and More Cosmic Encounter-- 
which together contain everything from the Eon set plus a’ 
bunch of original material. Mayfair also edited the game 
somewhat, changing some rules and Alien Powers in an attempt 
to improve the game. Some of these changes proved highly 
controversial, most notably making Flares get discarded after 
one use (and the accompanying changes to many of the Flares 
to make the new rule work). The Mayfair components are also 
inferior to the original Eon pieces, making a fully-expanded 
Eon Cosmic Encounter set a highly prized item amongst players 
and collectors. Most people will have to settle for Mayfair's 
version-- and if they haven't played the Eon edition, they'll be 
quite content. 

Which Alien Power you use in a game plays a large 
role in determining your strategy and chances of winning. 
Devising new ways to distribute Powers is part of the fun of the 
game. Our favorite method is simply dealing everyone five 
Powers and choosing two each to play with. We sometimes 
play with rotating Power stacks, with stacks of 3-5 Powers with 
only the top one being in play. At the start of your own turn, 
you rotate the top power to the bottom of the stack. Sometimes 
we toss unused star discs (Destiny cards) into the Destiny pile, 
which when flipped cause all players to discard a Power and 
draw a new one atrandom. And for a really wild game, we use 
the Boggle method where players write lists of five Powers. 
Any Powers on multiple lists are crossed off. Players get all 
Powers remaining on their own list (drawing a Power at random 
if none remain). 

The success of Cosmic Encounter made it possible for 
Eon to produce more games. My favorite among them is Hoax, 
a nasty little game of bluff and deduction. In Hoax players each 
assume one of six identities-- the King, the Judge, the Wizard, 
the Vicar, the Thief, or the Peasant. Exactly which of these six 
you are is a closely guarded secret, and the goal of the game is 
to deduce your opponents’ identities without them doing the 
same to you. To muddy the waters a bit, the same character 
could be assigned to two people-- or to nobody at all. 

Each character in Hoax has abilities all its own. For 
some, such as the lowly Peasant, these are restricted to drawing 
a single type of token from the storerooms. But the Thief can 
steal tokens from other players. The Vicar can force all players 
to pay a tithe. The King, of course, can tax everyone else. He 
can also declare any game action just taken to be illegal, at 
which point the Judge can impose a penalty (payable to himself, 
of course). The Wizard can declare himself immune to 
taxation, tithes, judgements, and other Wizards. And so on. 

Now, here's the catch. Anyone can claim to be any of 
the six characters at any time (although we play that you can 
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only claim to be one character per turn). So if you don't feel 
like being taxed by the King, you can claim to be the Wizard 
and declare yourself immune. But watch out-- if someone 
thinks you're not really who you claim to be, he can call, 
"Hoax!" and put it up to a vote. If a majority of the other 
players agree with him, you have to ‘fess up. If you were 
caught bluffing you may not claim to be that character again for 
the rest of the game. If you were falsely accused, however, you 
instantly win. This makes calling a hoax a risky proposition, 
and one not to be undertaken lightly. 

The point of all this maneuvering is to accumulate one 
of each of the three types of tokens. When someone has such a 
group, he may trade it in for information. One player must then 
reveal to him one of the five characters which is not his secret 
identity. If asked for information by the same player later, he 
must reveal a different character than shown previously. When 
you think the information you've accumulated combined with a 
player's behavior patterns are enough to take a stab at his 
identity, you may make an accusation by secretly telling the 
player which character you think he is. If you're right, he's out 
of the game and you get all of his tokens. But if you're wrong, 
you're out of the game and he gets all of your tokens. 

Hoax seems to be a game people either love or hate. I 
love it. It's a mindbender from start to finish. Each player 
develops his own strategies, but the wise player shifts tactics 
from game to game to avoid being too predictable. The game's 
major flaw is that the Wizard is far more powerful than other 
characters in the game, and as such, the player(s) who actually 
is the Wizard has a psychological, if not necessarily real, 
advantage because he can claim to be the Wizard with 
impunity. Unless someone accuses him, of course... 

Another nifty little game from Eon is Runes, their stab 
at a word game. This twist on Hangman breaks all the letters of 
the alphabet into combinations of four component parts 
(runesticks)-- a short line, a long line, a short tight curve, and a 
long wide curve. Players try to guess each others words piece 
by piece, using logic to determine into which letters the pieces 
assemble. 

All players receive a mat with five spaces for letters 
and a diagram of the alphabet broken down into component 
parts. Everyone secretly selects a word which the other players 
will try to guess. Players then take turns placing runesticks in 
opponent's mat spaces. If the runestick belongs in that space's 
letter, the guesser earns a point and may take another turn. An 
incorrect guess sends the runestick to a spot beneath the mat 
space to remind everyone that no more of those runesticks are 
in the corresponding letter. A player may switch between 
different players' mats on the same turn, as long as he continues 
guessing runesticks which belong. Instead of placing a 
runestick, a player may elect to guess at the entire word. If 
correct, he earns a point for every runestick in the completed 
word. Of course, an incorrect guess costs the guesser a point 
for each stick in the word he called out. The player whose 
word is guessed selects a new word and play continues. The 
first player to reach a given point total wins. 

Runes is a quick, clever game of deduction based on 
an elegantly simple premise. Nothing earth-shattering here, but 
a solid game for players of all ages. Indeed, it might be 


especially well-suited for teaching reasoning skills to children. 

Borderlands, Eon's strategy game, is subtitled "a game 
of the barbaric future" and is notable for involving virtually no 
random elements. Unfortunately, it also featured a flimsy paper 
game board instead of one made from more sturdy cardboard. 
The board is a map of 36 territories, twenty of which receive 
randomly selected resource tokens at the start of the game. 
Players then take turns claiming territories by placing one of 
their warrior tokens in any vacant territory. 

Each game turn is divided unto five phases: 
development, production, trade, shipment, and attack. In the 
development phase player can trade in their accumulated 
resources for developed goods: weapons which add to combat, . 
cities which are help a territory's defense and are needed to win, 
or riverboats which aid in transportation and combat. All 
resource counters used to create a developed good must come 
from the same territory. 

In the production phase, all territories with resource 
tokens which don't already have matching resource counters 
produce a resource counter. However, the production phase 
doesn't always occur. To determine whether or not it does, a 
die is rolled and on a five, there is no production phase. On a 
six, the player who rolled the die chooses whether or not the 
production phase occurs. 

In the trade phase, the occurance of which is also 
determined by a die roll, players may trade resources with any 
other player with whom they share a border. Trades resources 
may be placed in any of a player's territories. Trading is a vital 
way of getting needed resources to the locations which can 
make the best use of them. 

The shipment phase is also dependent on a die roll. 
During this phase, a player may move resource counters and 
weapons between his territories. Normally resources may only 
be moved to an adjacent territory, but horses (a kind of 
resource) and riverboats increase the range over which a 
shipment may occur. Each player is normally entitled to one 
shipment, but earns additional shipments for controlling more 
territories. 

The attack phase always occurs, and each player is 
allowed one attack. If that attack succeeds, they may choose to 
make a second attack or an additional shipment. The total value 
of a player's force includes all warriors, horses, riverboats, 
weapons, and cities adjacent to the target territory. A player 
occupying boats or territories adjacent to the target territory 
may choose to add his forces to either side in the attack. An 
ally receives no rewards, committing to the battle solely for 
strategic purposes or an exchange of favors. If the attacking 
force has the higher total value, the defender's warrior counter 
is removed from the target territory and the attacker gains 
control of that territory and all counters contained within it. 

If any player controls three or more cities at the end of 
the attack phase, he immediately wins. Although the above is a 
simplified account of the rules, Borderlands isn't much more 
complex. The relative lack of random factors combined with a 
straightforward rule set makes for a fine strategic contest which 
doesn't take all night to complete. Expansion sets added new 
elements to the Borderlands, but many feel they only made the 
game more complicated and added little to gameplay. 
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¢— Book Report 


Two books have crossed my desk 
recently of which game enthusiasts should be 
made aware. The first is an old classic 
brought back into print, while the second is a new gem which 
will amaze and delight you. 

Sid Sackson is arguably the premiere authority on 
games in the world today. His collection of games is enormous- 
- the largest private collection in the world. He written 
hundreds of articles, devised innumerable puzzles and invented 
a tremendous quantity of games. Sackson is responsible for 
such favorites as Sleuth, Bazaar, Venture, Can't Stop, and of 
course, Acquire. In 1969 Sackson published A Gamut of 
Games, a collection of new games invented by Sackson and his 
friends. The book, reprinted in 1982, has been out of print and 
difficult to obtain for quite some time. Now it's back in a new 
edition from Dover Publications, and no self-respecting gamer 
has an excuse any longer for not having a copy on her shelf. 

In his preface, Sackson explains that he set out to 
present fresh games which go beyond the recycled chestnuts so 
often found in Hoyle-type books. A Gamut of Games offers the 
reader thirty-eight games, over half of them invented by 
Sackson himself. Some use a deck of cards, some use a 
checkerboard, others use pencil and paper. All can be played 
using simple equipment you probably already have lying around 
your home. The simplicity of the equipment only underscores 
the ingenuity of the games themselves. 

The variety of games really does run the gamut. There 
are games of chance, games of skill, and games with elements 


Borderlands, like many of Eon's products, was ahead of its 
time. Were it to be rereleased today as a European import, it 
would likely gain a wider audience than it initially received. 

Licensing the world of Marion Zimmer Bradley, Eon 
produced Darkover-- a game I own, but have never actually 
played. Darkover represents a new pinnacle in zaniness, even 
for Eon, as it combines a game of strategy with Rock, Paper, 
Scissors and Truth or Dare. The rules for Darkover are not 
easily summarized here, especially since I've never actually 
played. But I can describe some of the aspects which make it a 
truly bizarre concoction. 

Throughout the game, players "duel" by secretly 
choosing and simultaneously revealing one of three tokens. 
Each token is beaten by another, ala Rock, Paper, Scissors. But 
if both choose the same token, they must engage in "psychic 
combat"-- a glorified term for (get this) a staring contest. For 
thirty seconds, the two combatants stare each other in the eye 
while repeating a mantra of their choice. The first to drop eye 
contact, laugh, or otherwise break the spell loses the duel. 

Goofy enough for you? But wait-- there's more. At 
the start of the game, each player writes down an activity which 
all players are capable of performing. This activity doesn't 
have to be game related, and may be as silly or embarrassing as 
desired. These are then shuffled together. Periodically one of 
these "Ghost Winds" is drawn and players must either perform 
the activity or weaken their game position. A nice touch here is 
that players reveal their choices simultaneously, and if only one 
player opts to perform the activity, he is excused from doing so 
and suffers no game penalty either. 

Darkover actually looks like a fun game, although a 
certain mood is undoubtedly helpful for maximum enjoyment. 
If any readers have played Darkover, I'd love to see a review. 

The last game published under the Eon name was 
Quirks, and alas this is the only one I've been unable to get my 
grubby little paws on. All I know is that Quirks is a game of 
evolution, with players trying to improve their creatures by 
mixing and matching traits to form bizarre patchwork beasts. 
Expansion sets added new traits for even more variety. If 
anyone has a copy of Quirks they're looking to get rid of, drop 
me a line and I'll take it off your hands. 

When the topic of Eon Games came up recently on 
Usenet's rec.games.board newsgroup, many posters offered the 
opinion that Eon was simply a company ahead of its time. I'm 
not so sure. Eon existed at a time when Dungeons and Dragons 
was singlehandedly creating a new gaming genre-- an era when 
games that captured the imagination were coming into their 
own. Few "traditional" games stimulate the imagination as 
much as Eon's products do. Whimsical, original, and definitely 
out of the ordinary, perhaps the Eon product line emerged at 
just the right time. In other circumstances, we might never have 
had the chance to enjoy Eon's games at all. The continued 
attempts to keep Cosmic Encounter alive-- and the almost 
universal disdain for the tampering with Eon's original design-- 
demonstrate that the Eon team knew what they were doing. 
With the seventies returning to vogue, perhaps today's 
publishers will resurrect more of Eon's games to be 
rediscovered by a new generation. 

Are any game companies out there listening? * 


games are designed for solitaire play, while others accomodate 
numerous players. As Sackson himself puts it, "It would be too 
much to expect that every game will appeal to every reader, but 
it will be a rare reader who won't find several games that he 
really likes and at least one that he loves." 

I picked up my copy just before my European trip this 
summer and carried it with me on my journey. I played the card 
game Mate on the flight to London. The two-player variation 
of Solitaire Dice added a new dimension toa visit to a park 
overlooking the Danube in Budapest. Bowling Solitaire eased 
the boredom during a rainy evening at a Munich hostel. And 
back Stateside, a game of Haggle livened up a gathering of 
friends. Lines of Action, a strategy game included in the book, 
has attracted quite a following and is played via email by 
members of various gaming societies. 

As an added bonus, A Gamut of Games includes a 
collection of very brief reviews of games in print. These 
consist of a paragraph on each of over 300 games, including the 
publisher, designer (when possible), and number of players. 
This appendix wasn't updated for the new edition, however, so 
you'll only find games from 1982 and earlier listed-- and many 
of these are out of print. Nevertheless, this section is a valuable 
reference and will undoubtedly give weekend value hunters 
something new to hunt for at garage sales. 

A Gamut of Games by Sid Sackson carries a cover 


of both. Games of logic mingle with games of strategy. Some -- - 
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price of $6.95 and an ISBN number of 0-486-27347-4. 

For those of you more puzzle-oriented, particularly 
those partial to mathematical curiosities and conundrums, 
Malba Tahan's The Man Who Counted is a worth hunting down. 
Written in 1972 by a Brazilian mathematician seeking to 
popularize some of the mysteries and delights of math, it was 
only last year translated into English and published in America. 

Set in Baghdad circa 1321, The Man Who Counted is 
the story of Beremiz Samir, a man gifted with tremendous 
mathematical acuity. Through the eyes of a man who befriends 
Beremiz on the road one day, we witness Beremiz use his 
extraordinary talent to settle disputes, give sage advice, and win 
himself rich rewards-- as well as present fascinating 
mathematical oddities for the reader's bemusement and 
edification. Upon entering an inn called The Four Fours, for 
example, Beremiz remarks that using simple mathematics, you 
can use four fours to yield any number between one and ten. 
44-44=0, 44/44 = 1, 4/4 + 4/4 = 2, (4444+4)/4 = 3,44 (4 -4)/4 
= 4, and so on. 

Later, Beremiz is told of a rajah who willed his 
daughters a certain number of pearls with the instructions that 
his first daughter receive one pearl plus one seventh of those 
remaining, his second daughter get two pearls plus one seventh 
of those remaining, his third daughter get three plus one 
seventh of the remainder, and so forth. His daughters 
complained to a judge that this scheme was unfair, but the judge 
upheld the bequest as being just.because each daughter would 
receive the same number of pearls. From this information, 
Beremiz determined the total number of pearls the rajah left 
’ behind and how many daughters he had. Can you? 

Most fascinating to me was the revelation of the 
extremely odd property of the number 142,857 when multiplied. 
When doubled, the numbers in the product are the same as in 
the original number and are in the same order, but in different 
positions. This holds true when multiplied by 3, 4, and 5. 
When multiplied by six, the two groups of numbers swap 
places. When multiplied by seven, the product is 999,999. 
When multiplied by eight, the product is 1,142,856. Here, the 
seven in the original number has been split into two parts-- one 
and six-- which appear on each end of the product. The oddity 
of 142,857 continues to manifest when multiplied by 11, 12, 13, 
and so on. 

The story is told in the style of classic Arabian fables 
like the 1,001 Nights-- a style that makes for easy reading and 
keeps the material entertaining and approachable. In fact, it is 
so accessible that a friend of mine is planning to use it to teach 
math to his future students. Were I a junior high or high school 
math teacher, I would certainly try to incorporate The Man Who 
Counted into my curriculum. Books like this turn potentially 
dry areas of study like mathematics into fun activities that 
stimulate the imagination. And they make delightful, light 
bedtime reading. 

The Man Who Counted by Malba Tahan, subtitled a 
collection of mathematical adventures, is published by W. W. 
Norton and Co. with a cover price of $9.95 and an ISBN 
number of 0-393-30934-7. And by the way, the answer to the 
problem of the rajah's bequest is that there are thirty-six pearls 


distributed amongst six daughters. Salaam. * 


Random Draw 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Musings 


The past couple of months have been fairly uneventful, 
but I have seen a couple of films recently. Philadelphia was a 
major disappointment. Tom Hanks was superb and Denzel 
Washington was fine as always. Here ends the praise. The 
most interesting thing about the movie was the burgeoning 
friendship between Hanks, a lawyer fired from a prestigious 
firm because he has AIDS, and Washington, the homophobic 
lawyer who grudgingly agrees to represent Hanks in his lawsuit 
against the firm for wrongful termination. Instead of focusing 
on that relationship, the film tries to interest us in Hanks’ 
relationships with his enormous family and lover. The result is 
to dilute them all such that we don't care about any. 

To make matters worse, Philadelphia features one of 
the least interesting courtroom dramas ever captured on film. 
Nothing happens. Now, perhaps actual trials really are dull. 
But I didn't go to the movies to see a courtroom simulation-- I 
want to be entertained. That doesn't mean the trial should throw 
twists and surprises left and right, but it should be good drama-- 
witness the trial in A Few Good Men. As a final sin, 
Philadelphia ends with home movies of a child-- presumably 
Hanks' character. Who cares? They carry no meaning 
whatsoever. This device may have worked had the scenes had 
any meaning in the context of the film, but they were nothing 
more than a cheap attempt to wring an emotional response from 
the audience. 

Philadelphia may be significant for being the first 
major film about AIDS, but it would be a much larger 
achievement if it stood on its own as a good film. 

"Good" is far too mild a term for Schindler's List. It is 
quite simply the most powerful, moving film I've seen in years. 
Not because of the horrors of the Holocaust it depicts (and 
harsh as those scenes are, they pale in comparison to films of 
the actual events), but because of the joy at the movie's heart. 
Schindler's List isn't a story about the Holocaust-- it's a 
monument to one man's shining achievement amidst horror and 
despair. I was weeping by the end of the film, tears of 
sympathy for Schindler and joy for his triumph. 

Schindler, a German businessman, saved the lives of 
1,000 Polish Jews, snatching some from the very halls of 
Auchwitz itself. The significance of this accomplishment is 
underscored at the end of the film by the following statistic: 
there are now 6,000 descendants of the Schindler Jews; there 
are under 1,000 Jews left alive in Poland today. 

In a world where, only fifty years after the fact, there 
are people who don't know about the Holocaust (and others who 
insist that it never occurred!), Schindler's List keeps the flame 
of memory alive. There is no justice in the world if Spielberg 
doesn't finally win his Oscar for it. It's a most engrossing three 
hours of cinema. Make special note of the only two uses of 
color in the film, a subtle touch that leaps out to make you take 
notice. 

Go see this film. But allow yourself some time 
afterward to assimilate it and get your thoughts in order-- 
Schindler's List will affect you. * 


